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Mammon instead of God? They were Pharisees who kept clean the
outside of the cup and the platter but like whited sepulchers were in-
wardly filled with all uncleanness.
Feudalism was yet another southern characteristic which with de-
mocracy encouraged the section's solidarity and was equally paradoxical.
Certain feudal remnants survived because of the identity of southern
polite society with the land. The rural population in the plantation
regions looked up to the great landowners, in part because of their
wealth and power which made them natural objects of respect, also
partly because their houses were sometimes beautiful, their way of life
magnificent, their manners imperious. Yet the South was in a way as
democratic as it was feudal Classes were fluid, and many a poor man
admired and supported the plantation system because he hoped that he
or his children might by industry, thrift, and luck rise to that class. It
was done often enough to keep the fires of ambition alight. Hence desire
to own slaves was one paradoxical aspect of the democratic optimism
which marked America. Thus huge areas of the South remained in a
common mold despite the curious differences.
Publicists and average citizens outside the section accepted its homo-
geneity, often without discrimination, and were blind to its diversity.
They easily adopted as true the pattern which Harriet Beecher Stowe
supplied in 1852. Uncle Tom's Cabin became the "Baedeker" for the
non-traveling north. What abolitionist agitators, what Garrison and the
Liberator had never succeeded in doing was accomplished by Mrs.
Stowe. She gave non-southerners a distorted but convincing picture of
life in the South. The southerners had resented the abolitionist propa-
ganda, they had excluded the Liberator from the mails; but this re-
sentment was nothing compared to the anger aroused by this Stowe
tract in novel form. It hurt them deeply. They found compensation in
intensifying their efforts to justify their institutions as ordained of God.
All classes alike united in a defense of their society, because it was under
attack. The attempt to paint the section as the home of degraded and
degrading institutions made southerners all the more insistent that theirs
was a civilization with higher standards than anything their neighbors
had produced.
Under this pressure the South clung to a colonial state of mind while